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contrives to pass off as an authority on all questions of
artistic culture. Somebody asked him once in my hear-
ing what were his chief subjects of interest; and, after
a moment's consideration, he answered, with a good-
humoured assumption of gravity, that his favourite sub-
jects were books, pictures, and views of life. * But,' it
was suggested, 'you are interested in politics, and, as
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you know all about
figures, and you have said nothing of these as favourite
subjects.' *Nb,' Sir Stafford replied; 'when I speak of
favourite subjects, I mean the subjects that come up in
a man's mind when he has nothing to do at the time,
and is not in painful preparation for something that will
have to be done in the immediate future.'

His mind seemed to be always open to new ideas. I
think that in that way he had even a sort of curious
toleration for the obstruction which delayed and per-
plexed and sometimes convulsed the House of Com-
mons. It interested him as a new force in political life:
interested him as a naturalist might be interested in
some new agency discovered by a chemist. He was not
content, as some of his colleagues were, merely to de-
nounce it and to rage at it: he was anxious to know
what it was all about and what it really aimed at and
proposed to itself to accomplish. He had not the con-
venient art which other men might have possessed of
getting rid of the whole subject by setting down the
obstructionists as knaves or madmen, and publicly pro-
claiming that he regarded them as one or the other or both
combined. He was fond of hearing of anything new
that was going on in literature or in art, and could enter
with the keenest interest into any account of some new
literary school, some new fashion among artists, some
new fad among patrons of art, some new craze among
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